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DEFENCES OP PHILADELPHIA IN 1777. 

CONTRIBUTED BY WOETHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 

(Continued from Vol. XIX. page 506.) 

COLONEL ELLIS TO MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 

" Haddonfield, Nov' 24 th 1777 
"Dear Sir 

" In eomplyance with your Letter of yesterday, I send 
you a state of the Militia under my Command, which is 
about 400 Effective at this place, and about 100 in the 
neighbourhood below Manto Creek ; the time of service for 
which they came out will for the greater part expire in a few 
days ; Orders are out for Assembling the other Classes, so 
that I hope to keep up the number. — As to the Enemy, from 
the best discoveries we have been able to make, their main 
strength is at Woodbury, and their lines extend from Manto 
Creek, to Little Timber Creek, an extent of six or seven 
miles : their whole force about 5000, consisting of Brittish, 
Hessians, and Marines ; The Marines are employ'd in de- 
stroying the "Works at Eed Bank, when that is effected they 
give out, they intend moveing their Army upwards, to Bur- 
lington and Mount Holly ; Their Post at Woodbury is ad- 
vantageous & difficult to attack. — Thus you have an Account 
of matters in this quarter. If any thing interesting comes 
to my knowledge, I shall transmit it with all possible speed. 
I am &c. 

"Jos: Ellis. 

" KB.— The Enemy have 8 or 9 Field pieces on the dif- 
ferent Roads near Woodbury. 
" Just now receiv'd Intelligence by a Person who came 
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thro' part of the Enemy's lines on the upper-side of Great 
Timber Creek, who says there is about 300 at and between 
the two Timber Creeks." 



BRIGADIER-GENERAL WEEDON TO MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 

" Haddonfibld, Nov* 24, 7 oClock 
" D B General. 

" We only arrived here a few minutes ago. Some of our 
parties have taken 9 prisoners, which will get to you early 
to morrow. From them we have had I believe pretty exact 
accounts of their numbers, which the Marquis will enclose 
you a particular account of. They amount to 4250, 60 
pieces of Artillery and 100 Light Horse. The Infantry 
and artillery may be nearly right, but I doubt the informa- 
tion respecting the horse. They have this day advanced on 
this side Great Timber Creek with their Main Body, and 
have pitched on this side of Little Timber Creek also — 
Some of the prisoners were taken within two miles of the 
town — They have no troops at Red Bank, and but few at 
Billingsport. The prisoners say they intend crossing the 
Delaware at Cooper's ferry. We shall look about us in the 
morning, and shall communicate any thing of importance. 
From yours very sincerely 

" G. Weedon." 

\On back.~\ — "I have this moment rec a your Orders to 
return; — myself & Horse is so much fatigued, that can't 
get further than Moors Town tonight. Shall join you early 
in y" Morning." 



BRIGADIER-GENERAL POTTER TO WASHINGTON. 

" Camp at the Squaie, Nov' 24" 1 1777 
" Sir : 

" I was at Chester yesterday the most of the shiping is 
gon up the River as far as the Bend below Billingsport — the 
enclosed lines I Received from a good honest whig that 
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would not assart a falce hood knowing it to be such he lives 
in the City." 

[Unsigned.] 

[Enclosure.'] 
" Sir 

" I Received y e Beef & Return thanks till better paid. 

" The troops in thee Jerseys under Comand of Lo 4 Corn- 
walis are not come back Neither is any others arrived here, 
but Shipping with Stores for army. No ace* at all from y 6 
Jerseys their Numbers here I cant find out but I Beleave it 
takes one third part Daily for Guards in & about town. 

" The meaning of that fire you see was the Americans 
set fire to their fire ships & the reports of their guns when 
the fire had got to them & the great Explosons of Maga- 
zines on board the Galleys all got up safe to Burlington." 1 



WASHINGTON TO MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 

" Head Qes 24 November, 1777 
" D B Sir : 

" If you have not moved from Mount Holley when this 
comes to hand, I wish you to wait there till you see Col* 
Meade, who will set off immediately cbarged with some 
important matters which I thought it improper to commit 
to paper. This, however, you are to understand under this 
restriction — That I do not mean to prevent you a moment 
from prosecuting any Objects you have immediately in view 
that promises success. I am &c 2 

" G° "Washington." 

1 This was from the same correspondent as gave the lines printed on 
page 493. 

2 In manuscript of Eobert Hanson Harrison. A council of war sat on 
November 24 to consider the possibility of attacking successfully the 
enemy in Philadelphia. No decision appears to have been reached, and 
Washington requested each officer to submit his opinion in writing. 
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[Note. — To properly understand the importance of the following 
documents, it is necessary to recall the political position occupied by 
"Washington. The success of Gates at the northward had directed 
public attention to his supposed capacity as a commander. The plot 
which has passed into history as the Conway Cabal originated some 
time before Conway had anything to do with it, and was in its nature 
political rather than military. The idea entertained by some members 
of Congress, notably those from the Eastern States, of the necessity 
of having two commanders instead of one, offered a basis for scheming 
in the military line. Did anything happen to Washington, it was felt 
there was no man to take his place; and Gates, at the head of the 
northern army, reaping the benefits of the preparation and leader- 
ship of others against Burgoyne, gave promise of a brilliant military 
future, and thus presented himself as a legitimate successor to Washing- 
ton. This was early the feeling among certain members of Congress, 
and their prepossessions were used in an illegitimate way to further the 
ambitions of men wishing to advance themselves by means of Gates. 
There is not enough evidence to prove that Gates was a party to any 
scheme having a definite purpose to supplant Washington ; but there is 
abundant evidence of a wish on the part of certain officers in close con- 
nection with Gates to push him for the chief command of the American 
army. In seeking this they sought even more their own advancement 
and advantage, and it is to Conway and Mifflin, out of Congress, and to 
Samuel Adams, James Lovell, and, as is generally supposed, Richard 
Henry Lee, in Congress, that the alleged Cabal owed a support and 
encouragement that eventually led to an actual plot to advance Gates 
even at the expense of removing Washington. 

The surrender of Burgoyne directed attention to Gates. To accomplish 
that object Washington had so far depleted his own army as to be in no 
position to offer effective resistance to the advance of Howe upon Phil- 
adelphia. The battle of Brandywine and the reduction of Fort Mifflin 
practically determined which army should hold the city, and the general 
public, seeing only defeat in one quarter and a brilliant success in another, 
jumped to the conclusion that the one was due to inefficiency, while the 
other was caused by splendid military ability. It was, therefore, easy 
to foment an opinion that Washington had been derelict in his share of 
the campaign ; and as day after day passed with the two armies almost 
within gunshot of one another, yet no engagement taking place, the popu- 
lace clamored for action. They could not understand why, with forces 
supposed to be nearly equal in strength, an assault upon the British in 
Philadelphia should not be attempted. They could not know how much 
"Washington had sacrificed of his strength to assist Gates, and they did 
not know that the force returning from the northern army after its suc- 
cess did not rejoin Washington until after Fort Mifflin had fallen. It 
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was only when Glover's brigade and Morgan's corps had joined the 
main army that Washington felt himself strong enough to entertain an 
assault upon the city. Not only did he wish to make this assault, but 
he was urged to it by the popular clamor, as it was thought that good 
political results would follow a striking military success. He knew that 
he had enemies in the army, and felt that he had them in Congress. The 
sentence from Conway's letter gave him knowledge of the one, while his 
friends in Congress kept him advised of the other. It was to determine 
whether his idea of an attack on the British was practicable that he 
called a council of war and requested the opinion in writing of each 
general officer. These opinions are now published for the first time, and 
must be considered in the light of something besides military policy, 
although they are naturally concerned more with the military than the 
political features. 

One bit of evidence which I believe has not been heretofore known is 
to be found in a report submitted to Congress by the Board of War on 
November 21, or three days before this council was held. The military 
questions in Congress had been under the control of a " Board of War 
and Ordnance" until October, 1777, when a " Board of War" was estab- 
lished, to consist of three persons not members of Congress. As a begin- 
ning of a separation of executive from legislative functions, this was a 
decided step in advance. It was on October 17 that the report consti- 
tuting the Board of War was adopted, or about two weeks after the 
knowledge of Gates's victory had been obtained. On November 7 the 
members of the Board were elected : Major-General Thomas Mifflin, Colo- 
nel Timothy Pickering, and Colonel Kobert Hanson Harrison. Mifflin 
and Pickering accepted their appointments. On November 17 Congress 
determined to add two members to the old Board of War, and selected 
Mr. Dana and Mr. J. D. Smith. This old Board, composed of members of 
Congress, met on the morning of the 21st of November ; and, by a strange 
oversight, the report they laid before Congress contained the name of 
Major-General Mifflin as present and apparently taking a full part in the 
proceedings as one of the members. This error was afterwards corrected 
and his name stricken out. In this report is to be found the first sugges- 
tion formally made that Gates should be the President of the new Board. 
It also contained other matter of such interest as to warrant its publica- 
tion in full. It will be seen that the paragraph applying to Gates was 
postponed, as well as that which provided for the retention of Biehard 
Peters as Secretary to the Board. Six days later Congress proceeded to 
the election of three Commissioners for the Board, and elected Major- 
General Gates, Joseph Trumbull, and Kichard Peters as the Commis- 
sioners, and specially appointed Gates as the President of the Board. It 
is thus established that it was due to Mifflin that Gates received this high 
appointment to a place in which he could more easily work upon the 
sympathies and influence of the members of Congress, led rather by the 
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ambitions of others than by his own wishes. The general impression to 
be gained of Gates, from his correspondence, is that of a rather dull, 
well-meaning, and easily influenced man, such a man as would readily 
become the tool of others possessed of greater capacity and more 
unscrupulous. 

Nothing could be more cutting to Washington than the terms of this 
report urging the claims of Major-General Gates to the position of Presi- 
dent of the Board. The principal matter urged by Washington upon 
Congress as essential to future operations — a measure on which the future 
of America would depend — was the formation of a new army of compe- 
tent number and engaged for the war, or for a longer service than twelve 
months. As the end of the year was approaching, he found himself once 
more face to face with the formation of a new establishment. He had 
been providing for this contingency for months, and after an experience 
of short enlistments through two campaigns, had become so convinced 
of the attending evils as to see no safety in any other course than in a 
reasonably permanent force of sufficiently long service to become dis- 
ciplined and accustomed to their officers, — a prime necessity in an effi- 
cient army. Nothing could have hurt him more than to have one 
intoxicated by an unusual success cut in under him with the remark 
that his policy was a " theory" and that there were other things more 
important. The committee urged Gates's military skill as competent 
to suggest "reformations" in the different departments of the army, 
while his " character and popularity in the army" would facilitate the 
execution of such reformations, — " a Task in the opinion of this Com- 
mittee more arduous and important than the formation of any new 
Establishment, however wise it may be in Theory." 

Fortunately, no such language was used in a formal resolution ; for it 
is hardly possible to believe that Washington would have remained at 
the head of the army under such a studied rebuke of his policy. Con- 
gress rejected the words of the report, and on the 27th passed the 
following : 

Resolved, That Mr. President inform Major-General Gates of his being 
appointed president of the new constituted Board of War, expressing the 
high sense Congress entertain of the general's abilities and peculiar fitness 
to discharge the duties of that important office, upon the right execution of 
which the success of the American cause does eminently depend ; that he 
inform general Gates, that it is the intention of Congress to continue his 
rank as major-general in the army, and that he officiate at the Board, or in 
the field, as occasion may require ; and that the general be requested to 
repair to Congress with all convenient despatch, to enter on the duties of his 
new appointment. 

WoRTHiNOTOif C. Ford,] 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF WAR. 



Ag 4 



"At a Board of War, y* 21" Nov r A.M. 1777. 

"Present, Major General Mifflin, M r Lee, M r Duer, M* 
Jones, M r Harvey, M r "Williams & M r Dana. 

" The Board beg leave to report to Congress 

" That they have had a Conference with Gen- 
eral Mifflin on the late Establishment made by 
Congress for conducting the "War Department, 
and are unanimously of opinion, that a sufficient 
number of Commissioners have not been ap- 
pointed for giving due weight to the execution 
of the Regulations which may be recommended 
by the Board, and adopted by Congress, and 
particularly for enabling one of the Board of 
Commissioners to visit from Time to time the 
different Armies, Posts, or Garrisons in order 
to see that the Regulations adopted by Congress 
are carried into Execution, and to examine what 
are the wants of the Army, and what Defects or 
Abuses prevail from time to time in the differ- 
ent departments. 1 

" That it wou'd further greatly tend to facili- 
tate the Business of the Department, especially 
at the Commencement of the new Establish- 
ment, to secure the Continuation of the Services 
of the Secretary of the late Board of War, who 
in their Opinion has discharged the Duties of an 
arduous and complicated Department in its In- 
fant stage, with Honour to himself, and much 
Disinterestedness, and with Fidelity and advan- 
k tage to the Public. 



Prio Q* 



1 Printed in the Journals of Congress, November 24, 1777. 
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Postp d 



Ag d 



" The Board further beg leave to represent 
that General Mifflin has express'd a warm Sol- 
licitude that Major General Gates shou'd be 
appointed President of this Board, from a Con- 
viction that his Military Skill would suggest 
Reformations in the different Departments of 
the Army essential to good Discipline, Order & 
(Economy, and that his Character and Popu- 
larity in the Army would facilitate the execu- 
tion of such Reformations when adopted by 
Congress ; a Task in the opinion of this Com- 
mittee more arduous and important than the 
formation of any new Establishment, however 
wise it may be in Theory. 

" On these Principles your Committee are of 
opinion 

" That two additional Commissioners should 
be appointed to execute the Department of the 
War Office in P r Suance of the Resolution of 
Congress of the [17th of October 1 ], and that 
any three of the said Commissioners should be 
a Quorum to transact Business; anything in 
the former Resolutions respecting the Board to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 2 
" Extract from the Minutes. 

"JOS. NoTJRSE 

" D. 8. W War." 



Endorsed by Thomson as "passed." In the hand- 
writing of Richard Peters is added : 

" The Board are further of Opinion that the Resolution 
pass'd on the Inst, relative to the Execution of the 

War Department should be annull'd; and that the Mem- 
bers former Committee of Congress Board of War should be 
authoris'd to proceed on the Business of that Department, 



1 In manuscript of Charles Thomson. 

1 Printed in the Journals of Congress, November 24, 1777. 
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till such Time as a Quorum of the Commissioners of the 
War Office shall attend." 



OPINION OF MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE. 

" Mount Holly, 9 o'clock Nov. 24, 1777 
"D a SiR 

" I received your favor by Col. Mead who has communi- 
cated to me the design of an attack upon Philadelphia, the 
consequences if successful are so clesireahle that I wish it 
appeard to me more practicable. — In war there must be 
always something left to chance and I would always recom- 
mend to trust some consequences to the spirit and bravery 
of the troops. An excess of caution which councils of war 
are generally productive of, often deprives a country of the 
advantages of a due exertion of the spirit & bravery of the 
troops — but I have viewed this subject in and out of council, 
I have weighed the good and bad consequences — I have 
surveyd it in a Historical point of light, I have examind 
it from my own observations in the course of the war, and 
I cannot think there is that degree of probability of the 
attempts succeeding that will warrant the undertaking. I 
have not time without detaining Col. Mead too long to give 
my reasons against the attack in full detail, but I think it a 
hazardous attempt and will terminate to the injury of the 
Continent and disgrace of the army. — I am sensible that 
many things pronounced impracticable before they were 
attempted have been crowned with success in the undertak- 
ing — But prudence forbids that being made a principle 
which necessity alone can justify — I wish that it was in our 
power to give that Army some capital wound — the reputa- 
tion of the Army and the happiness of the country loudly 
call for it — but in consulting our wishes rather than our 
reason, we may be hurried by an impatience to attempt 
something splendid into inextricable difficulties. 

" The depreciation of money, the corruption of the people 
and the dislike to service that prevails throughout the army 
will justify measures at this day that might wear the com- 
plexion of rashness under different circumstances. How 
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far these considerations may authorise the attempt I cannot 
pretend to say. One thing I would heg leave to recom- 
mend, that is if your Excellency thinks of attacking the City 
this winter improve the present moment for sure I am what- 
ever reinforcements of militia may be drawn in to aid the 
army they cannot render it so formidable and equal to the 
attempt as it is at this hour. I am very willing to lay aside 
my own private Judgment and second the attempt — you 
may depend upon it Sir that I will as freely embark in the 
attempt if your Excellency thinks it warrantable as if I was 
of the same sentiment, and whatever may be the event my 
opinion never shall be known. 

" The troops here are under marching orders — Glover's 
Brigade will join us in the morning — I intended to advance 
in the morning at nine, but Col. Mead's coming and recom- 
mending the postponing the march until I hear further from 
your Excellency, and as the troops coming in will want one 
day's rest I thought it best to countermand the orders for 
marching until I hear from your Excell y and I am further 
induced to the measure because I dont apprehend the diffi- 
culties of attacking Lord Cornwallis will be increasd from 
one or two days delay. The Enemy give out they are 
10,000 strong and that they intend to march to Burlington. 

" I wish your Excellency to weigh the subject coolly and 
take your measures accordingly — I shall be perfectly satis- 
fied be the result what it may. 

" I am &c. 

"K Greene." 

OPINION OF LORD STIRLING. 

" Camp, Nov 1 25 th 1777 
" Sir : 

" In Compliance with your Excellency's request that each 
of the General Officers met in Council yesterday Evening, 
should give you their Sentiments in writing on what Meas- 
ures had best be pursued in the present Exigency of our 
affairs ; I must now beg leave to give it as my opinion that 
as all the reinforcements we had any reason to expect, have 
now Joined the main Army, and as a Considerable body of 
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the Enemy's army is detached into New Jersey under the 
Command of Lord Cornwallis, a favorable opertunity is 
presented for an immediate Attack of the Enemy. That 
other Circumstances render this measure absolutely neces- 
sary. That from all I have heard said, or that has occurred 
to me on the Subject, I think the following plan of Attack 
most feaseable, 1 st That the Enemy's Lines on this side 
Philadelphia be attacked at Daylight by three Columns 
properly flanked and supported. 2 a That two thousand 
men be drawn from General Green and embarked in Boats 
at Dunker's ferry, to proceed to Philadelphia, land at or 
near Spruce Street, push thro' to the Common, endeavour 
with part to secure the Bridge over Schuylkill, and with 
the remainder to Attack the Enemy in the Rear of their 
Lines. 3 d That five hundred Continental Troops with the 
Millitia under General Potter possess such of the hills on the 
other side of Schuylkill as command an Infilade of the 
Enemy's Lines, and while part of them carry on a Brisk 
Canonade in that place, the rest of them proceed to the 
Bridge over Schuylkill and wait an oppertunity of attacking 
the "Works there in front, when the party from Spruce Street 
make an Attack in the Bear. The Landing of the party at 
Spruce Street should he effected if possible just before day 
light, as it would greatly facilitate their passage thro' the 
Town and bring the Alarm to the Rear of the Enemy's lines 
in time to Cooperate with the main Attack in front. These 
are outlines of the plan I would propose, and submit it to 
your Excellency & am with great Regard and Respect 
" Your Excellency's most Humble Servant 

" Stirling." 

opinion of major-general sullivan. 

" Camp, Whitemarsh, Novem r 25 th 1777. 
" Dear General : 

" Agreeable to y r Ord rs of Last Even s I have cons* the prac- 
ticability of making an Attack upon the Enemy in Ph 

& weighed its probable Consequences in every view That 
occurred to me. 

Vol. xx. — 7 
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" In order to Determine whether such an Attempt is Likely 
to succeed it is necessary to consider the Enemys situation^- 
The Manner of our making the Attack on the Lines — the 
Mode of Attack we must adopt for carrying the city after 
we have made ourselves masters of their Lines & the prob- 
able method the Enemy may adopt to Render our Designs 
abortive. The Right of the Enemy is secured by the Dela- 
ware, their Left by Schuylkill & their Rear by the Junction 
of those Rivers. Their front is partly secured by an Inac- 
cessable Pond & the Residue by a Chain of Redoubts 
strengthened by Abbatties in part & partly by circular 
Works — These Redoubts being 14 in number. The Attack 
upon them must be total or partial if the whole are to be 
attacked, as works cannot be carried but by Columns. The 
attacking part of your force in Front must be Disposed in 
fourteen Columns to carry 14 Redoubts manned with 100 
men each. After carrying those they are to assume a Dif- 
ferent Form to attack the city which will then be on their 
Left Defended by 4600 men, even if we suppose the Enemys 
whole Force in Philadelphia to amount to no more than 
6000. If a partial attack is made upon these Redoubts, it 
must be on these Left, for if these Right be attacked & 
carried those Redoubts which remain on their Left will with 
their field pieces play obliquely on the Rear of y r Troops 
while Forming & making the attack on the city. Should 
then their Left be attacked & carried & your Troops pass 
them & form agreeable to your most Sanguine Expecta- 
tions & advance towards the city they will have the chains 
of Redoubts on their Left, the Schuylkill in their Rear, the 
city & the Delaware in front & the Delaware & Schuylkill 
on their Right. When your Troops advance to the city in 
Line they will find the wall of Brick Houses opposed to y e 
right of their Line, The upper stories of those Houses well 
filled by musqueteers & the main streets by which alone 
they can penetrate filled with men, Drawn across of sufficient 
Depth to oppose any part of your Line that may come 
against them, & the whole Defended by a Train of artillery 
surely (?) superior to any you can possibly bring against 
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them, & this artillery being placed in front of the Houses 
makes no Interval in their Line & is compleatly covered by 
The Musqueteers occupying the upper Lofts of The Houses. 
This Disposition will oblidge you once more to form Columns 
to penetrate the Streets, in Doing which your Troops must the 
moment they enter the city expect a Fire in front from the 
Troops opposed to them & on both Flanks from the Houses : 
These circumstances must occur to the party attacking in 
Front. How far they may be assisted by a party thrown 
into the city by water I will not Determine. If the party in 
front is successful they may be saved — if not they are inevi- 
tably lost — before we promise ourselves Success from this 
Stratagem it will be proper to consider how far this plan 
will be Likely to be Discovered by the Enemy in Season to 
prevent its Effects. Every person who has attended to the 
Noise made by a Fleet of Boats Rowing in the Night must 
be sensible that they will be heard at Lest two miles & the 
Noise will Direct the Enemy where to make their opposi- 
tion — It cannot be supposed that the Enemy will be stupid 
enough to Let their whole army run to oppose them — they 
have alarm posts which they will repair to & send a sufficient 
Number of the Reserve with field pieces to oppose or entrap 
them. It will be far from having the Effect Designed by a 
Feint which answers no other purpose but to Induce the 
Enemy to suppose your whole force being thrown to a point 
with an Intention to make your most vigorous effort there 
& by this means Draw them from the posts you wish to 
carry. They will easily know that you have not boats to 
Transport any considerable part of your army to the City 
by water, nor would it be prudent in you so to do. They 
wall therefore consider this as a Feint & Treat it accord- 
ingly while they prepare to Receive your Real Attack in 
Front which this Feint will sufficiently announce to them — 
with Respect to the probability of carrying the Lines & 
afterward the City Defended by an army almost equal in 
Number to that part of yours which you can expect any- 
thing from is what both reason & experience speaks Loudly 
against. I have sometimes Read of Lines & partial Retrench- 
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ments being carried but in tbe course of my Reading (whicb 
bas not been Inconsiderable) I bave never Read of a Chain 
of Redoubts Covering tbe whole Front of an Army being 
carried (even where they had not as in the present Case 
rivers covering every other side of them). I cannot help 
observing that some Gentlemen who think we can easily 
carry those Redoubts say that if we are Defeated we have a 
Strong and secure Camp to Retreat to. how it can be sup- 
posed that a Camp without Lines or Redoubts can be 
better Defended by a Defeated army against a victorious 
one than Lines & Redoubts can with Troops, against others 
upon equal footing only is beyond my Conception. I know 
it is Said that these Redoubts are weak, but it would bje ab- 
surd to suppose that the Redoubts they have been Labour- 
ing at six weeks are not as perfect as those Thrown up by 
Peter the Great in one night which Defeated the best army 
in the world or equal to that single Redoubt which Ruined 
the British Army at Bunkers Hill. Mr. Howe has never 
attempted a Redoubt since but at Red Bank & was Defeated 
— he was several Days with Double your numbers within 
musket shot of y r Lines on Long Island & White Plains & 
feared to attack you — he has no Conception that Lines are 
so easily carried but if in this he is mistaken all military 
writers agree that the attack of a village is the most Hazard- 
ous Enterprise in war, & has seldom been attended with 
Success. Experience has so far convinced the King of Prus- 
sia that he is determined never to attack another, if it be 
said we must Reduce it by Cannonnade my answer is that 
must be a work of time, especially as they have more cannon 
& heavier mettle than we. 

" I know the world expect something from this Army & 
our affairs call for it, but no Caprice of the Greedy Multitude 
should induce us to Sacrifice the Army — a Defeat will be so 
far from helping that in my opinion it will ruin our affairs. 
The common people will Discover Howes superiority to 
both our armies without Considering the advantage he had 
against them — those who have sense enough to Discover the 
advantages he had against them will condemn the attempt 
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as unwarranted by Reason or Experience — so that from 
Different views the Country will become universally Dis- 
couraged, which I fear will end in the Ruin of our Cause — 
Upon the whole I think the most certain method to retrieve 
our affairs, to strengthen our friends & Discourage our Ene- 
mies as well as to establish the Currency of our money will 
be to put the army in such a Situation as will render it neces- 
sary for Mr. Howe to fight us or Loose his honor & the con- 
fidence the people have in his arms. Once it is known that 
by avoiding you he acknowledges your Superiority in the 
field his very friends will Despise him for his weakness & 
Deceit. Tours will be encouraged & value your money at 
a high rate when supported by those Arms which (this 
hitherto) arrogant Invader dare not Attack. — There is still 
another mode of attack upon the Enemys Lines which is to 
pass your Columns between the Redoubts, if this should 
be attempted & the Enemy should retire & Draw up in Rear 
of their Works Leaving in them a sufficient Number to 
man them your Troops must advance under a Front & Two 
Flank Fires till they have passed the Redoubts when they 
will have an additional one in their Rear from the Redoubts 
they have passed & after Enduring all this they will have to 
attack the City under all the Disadvantages before men- 
tioned, in which if they are successfull they will do what no 
other Troops have ever accomplished. 

" I know it is said by some that your Excellency's charac- 
ter & that of the whole Army will suffer if something is not 
attempted as the Northern Army is called to our Assistance, 
&c. I am far from thinking so. But Let us consider what 
foundation there can be for censure. It is beyond a Ques- 
tion that General Howe has been much Superior to you in 
Numbers thr° the whole Campaign. Yet you have fought 
him & th° the field remained his the victory was yours — he 
to add to his Force & to get a Decisive Superiority over you 
in the field called for a Reinforcement & you to counteract 
him did the same. Tou by this means became 13000 strong 
& he remains at Least twelve, if your additional militia 
will make up for the want of Discipline in your young 
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Troops I think it is all we can expect. Where then is this 
Superiority in numbers on your side which will warrant your 
making an attack so Likely to Oompleat the Ruin of your 
Currency: an attack condemned by every military writer 
& unwarranted by Eeason or Experience ? Actions always 
take their Character from the Success that attend them, & 
those Gentlemen who urge this matter to save the Credit of 
the Army Deceive themselves & you ; for if you are unsuc- 
cessful the Credit of the Army will be Destroyed & the 
Confidence of the people Lost beyond recovery & your own 
Character must suffer. It has been urged that these works 
may be carried by Surprize : I have ever understood that 
works were constructed to prevent a Surprize & never 
once conceived it possible to surprize & carry 14 redoubts 
especially when the Enemy's first line is encamped in Front 
of them — it would be needless to give your Excellency in- 
stances of such attempts upon Redoubts alone and unforti- 
fied Villages being rendered abortive. Military Books are 
full of them those writers tell us that a single Stone House, 
mill or Church if well defended cannot be reduced by [but ?] 
by cannon, if this be true with respect to one a Regular 
Line of them opposed to your whole Front must be much 
more Difficult. What success a Cannonnade from Troops in 
the open field is Likely to have upon others covered by a 
village & redoubts & possessed of a Superior Train of artil- 
lery requires no great share of military knowledge to Deter- 
mine. I have mentioned some unfortunate attacks upon 
Redoubts that have fallen within our own knowledge. I 
will at present mention but two that have proved so upon 
villages not Defended by Lines or Redoubts. One was in 
Corsica the first campaign made by the French ag' it, where 
the whole French army were cut to pieces in storming a 
small village defended by Paschal Paoli's Brother with a 
Handful of Corsicans & at German Town one Stone House 
snatched from us a victory which was about compleated. I 
am therefore clearly of opinion that the attempt would 
be Hazardous & must End in Ruin to the Army & to the 
American Cause, but should y r Exce y think the attempt 
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practicable I shall cheerfully give up my opinion & use every 
effort in my power to carry it into Execution with Success. 
I have the honor to be your Excey 8 most obed' Serv* 

"Jn° Sullivan." 

opinion of major-general armstrong. 

" Camp at Whitemaesh, 25 th Nov', 1777 
" Sir : 

" Without such an acquaintance of the Enemies lines as 
wou'd discover to you where they are more or less accessi- 
ble, I cannot well approve of an attack upon them, nor can 
I conceive the opposite numbers at Philad a under six thou- 
sand or upward. — And question whether an attack can be 
successful if the lines are not penetrated in so short a space 
of time (perhaps some seven or at most ten minutes) as will 
render it impossible for the party thrown into the City 
shou'd the first attempt on the lines fail, to contribute any 
effectual influence. The principle upon which that part of 
the disposition is formed is perfectly just, but the numbers 
too few, and the contingencies various. 

" In the present view of things I rather approve carrying 
the Army over Scuilkill & making tryal of any advantages 
that yet may be derived from a possession of the Islands 
&c. &c, by which means either the Enemy may be drawn out 
or the Scuilkill pass'd to advantage on the Ice. At the same 
time I am totally submissive to y r Excellency's commands, 
beging leave only to add that whether the attack is made or 
not, but especially if it is, the far greater part of y r force in 
the Jersey may suddenly be recalled and join the Army. 
And that I am with the greatest respect &c 

"John Armstrong." 

opinion 0e the chevalier du portail. 

"25 9 bfr 1777. 

" To attack the Enemy in their Lines appears to me a 

difficult and dangerous Project. It has especially this very 

considerable Inconvenience — the exposing our Army in case 

it does not succeed to a total Defeat. This is easily demon- 
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strated. One of the principal means proposed is to throw 
two thousand men in the rear of the Enemy — if we do not 
succeed these are so many men absolutely lost. As to the 
main body of the Army which is to attack in front, it must 
pass through the Intervals left between the Abattis and 
Redoubts, which they say form very narrow Passages — if 
after penetrating we should be repulsed can Troops in dis- 
order return easily by the Passages through which they 
were introduced — will it not be very easy for the English to 
cut off their Retreat. Our whole Army then may be de- 
stroy'd or made prisoners. Now does it become this Army 
which is the principal one, to run such Bisques — does it be- 
come it to stake the Fate of America on a single Action ? I think 
not. For my part I never would place this Army in a Situ- 
ation where its Rear was not perfectly free, much less where 
it will be inclosed on all sides without means of Retreat. 
To justify such an Enterprise the success must be almost 
certain. To judge of this we have only to take a view of 
the Dispositions which must be made for this attack. This 
View will render the Difficulties evident. First — two thou- 
sand men are to be introduced by a River of which the 
Enemy are wholly Masters. If we embark them near the 
Enemy the noise may alarm them — if at a distance, the 
cold which they will undergo, will render the use of their 
Arms exceedingly difficult in the morning — besides can we 
natter ourselves that the River side is unguarded. Let us 
reflect that a single man is sufficient to make this project 
miscarry and cause us the loss of two thousand men. 

"As to the Attack in front — these are nearly the Dispo- 
sitions which would be followed — "We should march upon 
as many Columns as there are Roads leading to the Enemy 
— upon our arrival in their presence, each Commanding 
Officer of a Column, according to the size of the works be- 
fore him, and the number of men which he judges are con- 
tained in them, divides his Troops into two parts, one of 
which surrounds the works and attacks them vigorously, 
while the other marches boldly through the Intervals and 
falls upon the troops in the Rear. But every one sees how 
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much harmony is required in all these dispositions. How 
much presence of mind in the Superior Officers — how much 
firmness in the troops who have to execute all their ma- 
noeuvres under the fire of an Enemy who are in a great 
measure cover'd. 

" If the Enemy's works are not inclosed, the Enterprise 
would be much less dangerous — if they are, the Enterprise 
is too hardy. 

" His Excellency I think desired us to say a word respect- 
ing the operations in Jersey. In general it seems to me 
that we can do nothing better than to endeavour to attack 
the Enemy's Eorce there with superior numbers — but there 
is a very important Observation to be made, which is that 
we should not weaken ourselves too much here ; for we are 
to consider that the Enemy may recross their Troops in one 
night and attack us by day break with their whole force. 

" If however an attack be determined upon, the Enemy's 
"Works should be more particularly reconnoitred. 

"The Chevalier Du Portail." 1 

opinion of baron de kalb. 

" According to His Excellency General Washington's or- 
ders, and desire of having every Gentleman's opinion on 
the Subjects laid before the Council last evening. 

" Mine is to attempt an attack on the lines & City, as soon 
as the Plans thereof can be properly laid, all necessary dis- 
positions and calculations made, as to the mode & time. In 
respect to the Plan much must depend on intelligences of 
the Enemy's Position & collected or separated forces, and 
the whole Enterprise on secrecy and Expedition. 

"Two essential points would be necessary to be known. 

" 1° "Whether a passage for a Column will be practicable 
on the Bridge or middle ferry on Schuylkill river, to make 
there a strong attack, or whether the Ennemies take down 
the Bridge in night time. In this case a small body of 

1 This opinion was given in French. I have used a translation made 
by Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens. 
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troops and some artillery would be sufficient on the right 
bank of that river to disquiet & annoy them in their Lines, 
and the whole army to be Employed to attack in front with 
different Columns. 

" 2° Whether the Key & City Shore of Delawar be not 
strongly defended, either by Pickets, intrenchments, row 
Gallies, floating and other Batteries, and whether the Noise 
of the Boats to be employed there, will not prevent or de- 
feat the Execution of a landing, for if th' attempt should 
fail by such obstructions, the boats could hardly be brought 
off and these troops would be in great danger of being either 
sunk or taken. If on the contrary no such obstacles were 
to be feared, a surprise on that side and a well timed attack 
in the rear of the lines woud undoubtedly insure a com- 
pleat Victory. 

" Many more things could be said on this subject. 

" As for myself and Division we will do our best in what 
ever part of the Enterprise and attack, His Excellency will 
find proper to Employ me. 

"Baron de Kaxb. 

" At Camp, 25 9 ber 1777" 

OPINION OF BKIGADIEB-GENEBAL IBVINE. 

" Whitbmaesh, Nov 1 25 th 1777 
" Sir : 

" I have seriously revolved in my mind the subject that was 
debated in Council last night, and notwithstanding the pres- 
ent disagreeable situation of our affairs, cannot think that we 
are yet reduced to the necessity of hazarding the total destruc- 
tion of the army by a general attack, on the very ground 
that general Howe would wish to fight us on ; to attack re- 
doubts &c a with any prospect of success, we should be much 
superior in numbers to the enemy and at least equal to them 
in discipline, were we possessed of these advantages, & had 
boats sufficient to throw about 3000 men into their rear I 
should chearfully vote for the proposed attack, as in my 
opinion the defeat of gen 1 Howe would then be as certain, 
as, I am afraid ours would be were we to attack him with 
our present strength. 
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" I could therefore wish that the army was placed in such 
a position (either on this or the other side of Schuylkill) as to 
invite or oblidge general Howe to leave his strongholds & 
seek us in the field, as the probability of success in a general 
action then, would be more in our favour with equal numbers, 
than in an attempt upon his lines with our present trifiling 
superiority. 

" I have had but little experience in war, & therefore give 
my opinion on this important question with diffidence, should 
your excellency or the major part of the council determine 
on the attack, I shall chearfully sustain the part assigned to 
me, & exert my utmost abilities to procure success. I 
have &c. 

"Jambs Irvine." 



opinion of brigadier-general maxwell. 

" Sir : 

" Agreeable to your Excellency's request of last night that 
I should give my opinion this morning in writing concern? 
ing the making an attact on Philadelphia immediately — I 
am not for attacting it at present, and will proceed to give 
some reasons why I would not, viz : It is but a few days ago ; 
before General Green & Huntington crossed the Dellaware 
that we determined in a full council that an Attact on the 
Enemy in their Eortifycations &c. was by no means eligible, 
and I think we was as strong then as we are now on this 
side. It is urged that if we do not make an attact on the 
Town we must be put to the greatest difficultys to raise 
another Armey, keep up our credit, &c\ I am of opinion 
if we throw the Armey away we have, without some good 
appearance of success we are much more likely not to get 
another one nor support the Credit of our money. I am 
for attacting and Harrassing them by every means in our 
power ; by any other method than that of attacting them in 
their works. I am &c. 

"W Maxwell. 
" White Marsh, 25 th Novbr. 1777. 
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"JS".B. — I have heard that the Enemy has got up 2 or 3 
small armed Vessels to Philadelphia by people that came 
out yesterday." 

OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL PATERSON. 

" Nov. 25, 1777 
" Sir : 

" The proposed attack on Philidelphia in my Opinion will 

be so hazardous that we cannot be justified in prosecuting 

of it, as a Failure will most certainly be attended with the 

loss of great Numbers of our Troops, which I am fearfull 

would be attended with Fatal Consequences My perfect 

Ignorance of the Country renders me intirely incapable of 

recommending any other Plan, but shall with Chearfulness 

do my utmost to put in Execution this or any other your 

Excellency shall think adviseable. I am &c. 

" Jn° Paterson." 

opinion of brigadier-general poor. 

" November 25"' 1777 
" Sir : 

" I am sencable that the Situation of our Country loudly 
Calls for the Exertions of this Army. 

"But fear an atact upon the Lines Round the City of 
Philidelphia will be unsucesful therefore dont advize to it. 

" as I have jest arived to Camp & not acquainted in the 
Countrey beg to be Excused from proposing a new Dis- 
posistion of the Army. I am &c 

"Enoch Poor. 
"B. G l ." 

OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL SCOTT. 

" White Maesh, 25 th Nov 1 1777 
" Sir : 

" I am for making an attack, so soon as things Can be put 
in readiness. As to the plan I can Think of none better 
than that propos'd by Gen 1 Cadwalader, with this Altera- 
tion, that the partie proposed to land in the City be detached 
from Gen 1 Green and not taken from this army. I Have 
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two reasons for this, the one is that those men with him are 
the Flower of the army, and that it will requier the hest 
men we can pick to effect the landing if opposd. My other 
Is that we cant well spare them from this army. I have &c 

" Ch s Scott." 

opinion of brigadier-general smallw00d. 

" Camp, NovemV 25 th 1777 
" SIR : 

" I have revolved in my Mind the Subject of your Requisi- 
tion last Night, and placed it in every Point of View, and must 
confess I am much embarrassed. I see the Propriety and 
Necessity of an Attact, I view with Pain the pressing Ex- 
pectations of the Public, the Reputation of the Army at 
Stake, the depression of our Money, the difficulty & hazard 
of the proposed Attact, and the Misfortunes, and I may add 
the almost inevitable destruction which must ensue upon a 
Defeat, — and upon due Reflection let it suffice to say I am 
against an Attact on the Enemy's Lines, from an Impres- 
sion that our Troops are not equal to it, unless there was a 
moral certainty of throwing in the Parties proposed, down 
the Delaware & across the Schuylkill, to alarm & make a 
Diversion on the Flanks & in their Rear, but I think this 
Event wou'd be doubtful & uncertain, as well as extremely 
hazardous for the Delaware Party & might in general sub- 
ject the Army to too great a Sacrifice upon such a Contin- 
gency. 

" I shou'd therefore think it more eligible to manoeuvre, 
and endeavor to draw G-en 1 Howe out of his Lines to an 
Engagement, w ch I shou'd judge is both Practicable, and 
probable. I have the Honor &c. 

" W. Small wood." 

OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL WAYNE. 

" Camp at White Maksh, 25 a Novem. 1777 
" Sir : 

" After the most Dispationate & Deliberate Consideration 

of the Question your Excellency was pleased to propose to 
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the Council of General Officers last Evening ; I am Solemnly 
and Clearly of Opinion — that the Credit of the Army under 
your Command, the Safety of the Country — the Honor of 
the American Arms — the Approach of Winter which in a 
few days will force you from the field, and above all the 
Depreciation of the Currency of these States, — Points out 
the Immediate Necessity of giving the Enemy Battle. 
Could they possibly be drawn from their Lines, it's a Meas- 
ure Devoutly to be wished. 

" But if that cannot be Effected, It is my Opinion that 
your Excellency should March tomorrow morning and take 
post with this Army at the Upper or North End of German- 
town — and from thence Immediately Detach a Working 
party to throw up, or effect to throw up some Redoubts 
under the direction of your Engineers. — this Intelligence 
will reach the Enemy — they will Conclude that you Intend 
to make good your Quarters there, and however desirous 
they may be to dislodge you — yet it will take up some time 
to withdraw their force from the Jersey. 

" by this Manoeuvre you will be within Striking Distance, 
the Enemy will be deceived by your Works, your Troops 
will be fresh and ready to move the same Night so as to 
arrive at the Enemies Lines before day light on thirsday 
Morning Agreeable to the proposed plan of Attack — with 
great part of which I am in fellowship — the outlines are good 
- — they may be Improved to Advantage and Crowned with 
Success. 

" It has been Observed by some Gentlemen that the At- 
tack is Hazardous — that if we prevail it will be attended 
with great loss. 

" I agree with the Gentlemen in their Position — but how- 
ever hazardous the Attempt — and altho some Loss is certain, 
yet it is my Opinion — that you will not be in a worse Situa- 
tion — nor your Arms in less Credit, if you should even meet 
with a Misfortune — than if you were to Remain Inactive. 

" The eyes of all America are fixed on you, the Junction 
of the Northern Army — which Obliged Gen 1 Burgoyne to 
lay down his Arms, gives the Country & Congress some ex- 
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pectation, that a vigorous Effort will be made to Dislodge 
the Enemy. 

" Its not in our Power to Command success — but it is in 
our Power to produce a Conviction to the World that we 
Deserve it. Interim I am &c. 

"Ant t Wayne, B. G." 

opinion of brigadier-general woodford. 

"Dear G-en l 

" I cannot help viewing the purposed attack upon the 
Enemy's Lines as attended with many Hazards & Dificulties. 
But these are over Ballanced by the following considera- 
tions viz* first the necessity that something should be at- 
tempted by this Army before it retires into Winter Quarters, 
both for its own C r & the support of our paper currency. 

" Secondly that from my knowledge of the State of the 
soldiery we are not likely to be in a better condition, if so 
good a one, at any Future time. 

" Thirdly, that all the Force we expected is arrived — and 
lastly, that the present Detach'd situation of the two Armys 
promises a fairer prospect of success than is likely to pre- 
sent itself whilst we are able to continue in the Field. 

" I am therefore for making the Attack so soon as your 

Excellency & some of the Gen 1 Officers have had sufficient 

time to Digest a proper plan. I have &c. 

"W M Woodford. 
"Nov r 25 th , 1777" 

OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL KNOX. 

" Pake of Aetilleey, Camp, Whitemaesh 26 th Nov 1 1777 
" Sir : 

" I exceedingly lament my want of experience and ability 
to fill properly the important station in which I am, and I 
am more particularly distress'd when such important Ques- 
tions are referr'd to my decision as those which your Excel- 
lency gave us in Charge the last evening. The happiness 
or misery of the people of America may be the consequence 
of a right or erroneous judgment. 
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" Much lately has be[en] urg'd concerning the reputation 
of our arms, as if we had long been a warlike nation whose 
existence like the antient Romans depended on their mili- 
tary Fame. I confess I view the matter differently and 
cannot bring myself to believe (how much soever I may 
wish it) that we are upon a par in military knowledge and 
skill with our enemies. Indeed it is not possible and the 
sensible part of mankind well know it. 

" We set out in the contest with notions and sentiments 
very different from these. We then considerd we were con- 
testing for our all, for everything dear to humanity : But it 
now seems otherwise with many persons, whose anxiety for 
military Fame seems to absorb every other consideration. 

" I have also heard it urg'd that your Excellency's repu- 
tation would suffer. I freely confess an Idea of this kind 
pains me exceedingly and were I fully to believe it, I should 
be impelled to give my opinion for measures as desperate as 
I conceive the attempt to storm the enemies works and 
Philadelphia. I am not of opinion that your Excellency's 
character suffers in the least with the well affected part of 
the people of America. I know to the contrary, the people 
of America look up to you as their Father, and into your 
hands they intrust their all fully, confident of every exertion 
on your part for their security and happiness — and I do not 
believe there is any man on Earth for whose welfare there 
are more sollicitations at the Court of heaven than for yours. 

" I believe perfectly that there are some people who speak 
disrespectfully of your Excellency, but I as perfectly believe 
that these are people who have never given any unequivocal 
evidence of their attachment to our rights ; or whose bound- 
less ambition has been check'd by your well try'd patriotism. 

" The state of the depreciation of our Currency has also 
been urg'd as a principal inducement to some desperate 
attack — That its value diminishes every day. It is but too 
true that the large emissions and some other causes have 
effected a diminution of the value of our paper currency. 
Had the same enormous emissions taken place in a time of 
profound peace and flourishing Commerce as have taken 
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place during the war, without sinking any part of them by 
taxes, I do assert that the Currency would be equally de- 
preciated as at present. 

" The circumstances of the respective states would not 
permit them 'till lately to endeavor to sink their proportions 
of the paper currency — butt now almost every state on the 
Continent are making large strides towards it. The Cur- 
rency in the eastern States from their large taxes will in- 
crease in its value every day. I cannot therefore perceive 
the force of the argument urg'd, deriv'd from the consider- 
ation of the failure of the currency. 

" The Gentlemen who urge the desperate measure of at- 
tacking the enemies Line, Redoubts and city of Philadelphia 
seem to forget the many principles laid down by people ex- 
perienc'd in the art of war against our engaging in General 
actions upon equal terms — against our risquing our all on 
the event of single Battles — In the beginning of the Contest 
our friends in England urg'd the impropriety of such con- 
duct, giving instances of numbers of States who lost their 
liberties by means of them. It is an invariable principle in 
War, That it cannot be the interest at the same time of 
both parties to engage. It is also another fix'd principle 
that the invaders of a Country ought to bring the defenders 
of it to action as soon as possible. But I believe there is 
not a single maxim in War that will justify a number of un- 
disciplin'd troops attacking an equal number of disciplind 
troops strongly posted in redoubts and having a strong city 
in their rear such as Philadelphia. 

" It is proposed to attack the enemies redoubts without 
being perfectly acquainted with their number, strength, or 
situation, with troops of whom we have had the experience 
in two capital actions, that it was impossible to rally after 
they were broken. By the mode of attack propos'd we are to 
stake the Liberties of America on a single attempt in which 
the probability of success is against us, and if defeated of 
sacrificing the happiness of posterity to what is call'd the 
imputation of our arms. 

" It has been agreed that the enemies Force consists of 
Vol. xx. — 8 
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10,000 rank and file fit for duty — it is said Lord Cornwallis 
has taken with him from 1,500 to 3000. Suppose the num- 
ber 2500, which is 500 more than I believe he has — there 
remains 7,500 rank and file fit for duty. Our returns are 
8000. (I say 8000 because I hold the militia in case of an 
attack of this kind useless entirely, for we know they will 
not stand within the range of a Cannon ball.) "We are to 
attack 7500 strongly posted in redoubts, having batteries 
and a strong City in their rear. In this instance the Idea 
that is necessary among disciplined troops of having three 
to one to storm works is laid aside, not because our troops 
are" better disciplined than the enemies, but because from a 
concurrence of circumstances our affairs are in a desperate 
situation, and we must retrieve them or perish. 

"Marshall Saxe says redoubts are the strongest and most 
excellent kind of field Fortification, and infinitely preferable 
to extended lines — because each redoubt requires a separate 
attack, one of which succeeding does not facilitate the reduc- 
tion of the others. Charles the 12 th with the best troops in 
the "World was totally ruin'd in the attack of some redoubts 
at Pultowa, altho he succeeded in taking three of them. 

" The Character of the British troops in Europe is far above 
mediocrity — and the experience we have had of their dis- 
cipline and valor by no means proves them contemptible. 
In the commencement of the War they storm'd an unfinish'd 
work on Bunker Hill, but the experience gain'd there has 
entirely prevented them from making any similar attempts. 
Indeed the Germans lately made an attempt on red Bank, 
the event of which will hardly give them a favorable opinion 
of the attack of redoubts by storm. 

" The situation of the American army on long Island after 
the Battle of the 27 th Aug* was exceedingly ineligible, and 
the enemy must have known it ; but they did not attempt 
to carry our redoubts by storm, altho' had they succeeded 
in one instance and made a sufficient opening for the intro- 
duction of a large Column of troops, the greater part of our 
army then on the Island must have fallen a sacrifice or have 
been taken prisoners. 
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" From the experience deriv'd from reading and some little 
service and the knowledge of the strength of the enemies 
works, my opinion is clearly, pointedly, and positively against 
an attack on the enemies redoubts, because I am fully con- 
vinc'd a defeat certain and inevitable. 

" My opinion is to draw our whole strength together, take 
post at and Fortify German town, considering it as our 
"Winter Quarters. — When the Works there are in a toler- 
able state of defence, I should propose taking our whole 
force (except one brigade to guard the redoubts) and pro- 
ceed near the enemies Lines, offering them Battle, which if 
they declin'd would in the opinion of every rational man 
fully evince our superiority in point of strength — if they 
should come out, fight and defeat us, we have a secure re- 
treat and Winter Quarters. 

" I have thus offer'd my sentiments to your Excellency with 
freedom, but if a contrary disposition should take place and 
an attack be resolv'd upon, I shall endeavor to execute the 
part that may be assign'd me to the utmost of my ability. 
I am &c. 

" H. Knox, 
" B. Gen' Artillery." 

(To be continued.) 



